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Members of Schuylkill Meeting occupy the facing benches, though 
several will bo seated with the congregation, Donald baker sits as 
Head of the Meeting* lie welcomes the guests and briefly describes a 
Quaker Meeting for Worship and Business, explaining that the business 
of this day is a look at the past, present and future of Quakers in 

general * and Schuylkill Friends Meeting in particular Jlc asks 

for a period of silence, which is broken by the song "George Fox”, 
ve rse * 


first 


S* *• |A ^ 

i«U 




y 




Fliere's a light that was shining when the world began 
And a light is shining in the heart of man. 

There is a light that is shining in the Christian and the Jew 
And a light that is shining, friend, in no and in you. 



\Lb' 


you may be, walk in the 


Chorus : Walk in the light wherever 
Tight, wherever you may be. 

In my old leather breeches and ny shaggy, sh.ggy locks, 
walking in the glory of the light, said Fox. 


I am 


fcw* 

K'.---- - 
/ **: 1 


barrator: 


'*** * A-vW.^, G ) 


That's a song about George Fox, the man who began the Society of 
Friends more than 300 years ago. His land, turbulent ling land, tom by 
the religious wars of the ItiGb'S, his mission - the search for truth. 
Like many others he was weary of the dusty answers from the official 
religious Leaders of his day. Then he heard an inward voice : "There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, who can speak to thy condition". Ills was 
not a new discovery, this relevation of the Light Within; but it was 
historic role of the Quaker Movement which he founded to revive the 
religion of first hand experience. This truth he shared with other 
seekers in fields, streets, and homes of two continents. He traveled 
thousands of miles by horse and by foot, lie spent years in stinking 
jails for proclaiming that God dwelt - not alone in King’s churches 
hut in every heart open to .Sis spirit. 


Song continues: 



With a book and a steeple and a bell and a key 
They would bind it forever, but they can’t, said he. 

Ob, the book it will perish and the steeple it will fall 
But the light will be shining at the end of it all. 
Chorus 

"Will you swear on the Bible?" "1 will not”, said he, 
"For the truth is as holy as the book to me", 

"I f we give you a pistol will you fight for the Lord?” 
"No, you can't kill the devil with a gun or a sword." 

Cho rus 


"There's an ocean of darkness and 1 drowned in the night 
Till I came through the darkness to the ocean of light. 
And the light is forever and the light will be free. 

And 1 walk in the glory of the light", said he. 

Chorus 
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\ a r r 'i t n r The folks who followed George Fox wore mostly plain people ■ 
farmers, small shopkeepers, or carpenters, A few came from 
distinguished families* One of these was tall* young and 
handsome, rich and very able. His name - William Penn - 
reminds us of a picture - a stout old gentleman trading 
yard goods with the Indians* But the painter of this picture 
had never seen Penn, Ills tale begins in a demonstration on 
a college campus, where young Penn, taking sides against the 
King's Church, was expo lied. His famous father - Admiral and 
King's friend, was furious! So he sent him off to Europe, 
where the boy met other non-conformists , Catholics, Mennon- 
ites and Quakers* Returning to England, he gave up his sword 
and gentleman's privileges and begin n lifelong fight for 
freedom of religion. Like George Fox, years of Penn's life 
were spent in jails* Like Fox, nothing could silence him. 

It is good to remember that two women ■ both brave and beau- _ 

, tiful , loved him. His first w i f c CfiTlie* ^ blond and lovely, £=f u f r 

U.m % bore his children and waited out the "Tong years until at 
last h is dream came true - a land where men might worship 
God ns they chose! When word came from King Charles that 
millions of acres of land in the New World would be exchang- 
ed for an old debt, owed to Penn's father, the King added: 

"Now that you have your land, it will take a regiment of 
soldiers to keep you out of the cooking pots of the Indians, 

I do not propose to give you one single soldier". And Penn 
replied: 

Wn . Penn " [ would not take your soldiers! Remember, Sire, that the 

first settlers remarked on how tender the savages were - how 
h* . i eU rr, , : j-i helpful . It was not until the settlers stole their land, 
burnt their villages and killed their wives and children, 
that the Indians became fierce. I am a man of peace. I will 
buy their land and be thuir friend. Let us now sec what love 
will do"* 

Na rrator Penn crossed the Atlantic by express sailing vessel - only 
4B days from the Thames to the mouth of the Delaware! The 
river was wide and sparkling, the forest wore its flaming 
fall foliage. At night the ship was tied to a ginnt tree 
and in the morning the deer looked shyly at _the ship's pass- 
engers. It was a rich land, Penn wrote to Clt^lie >"Thc smell (.=*,<* ■ 
is like that of many gardens". 

His plans for Pennsylvania end Philadelphia were far ahead 
of his time. Hen of all kinds were welcome * Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Jews, tho poor, the wellborn * there would be room 
for all* The streets of his new city were to be broad and 
straight, unlike the winding, garbage- fi lied lanes of London* 
Philadelphia was to be a green country town, with grassy 
squares there little children could play. The houses of the 
rich and poor wore to be close to one another, else how could 
they know each other? And every homo was to have many wind- 
ows - in contrast to the Lu rope an custom of taxing every 
pane of glass, Best of all, common men would have a share 
in miking their own laws* From his own pocket Penn paid to 
set up the Pennsylvania Assembly, whose Charter served later 
as ii model for the Const i tut ion of the United States, 
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Narrator 
“[Cent ' dj 


Voice 


Cr V 1 1 

^ ll ™ ,lsblir r' U P tlK " Delaware, ho built a home for jftHttrr 
lading out its rooms and flower beds with loving cure. Then 


h* flfliinH with loving euro. Then 

ilod lor hn gland to bring her to her new hone. 


lie 


found her desperately ill, and a few months later, ‘she died 
in nis aims v , ...For n long time he mourned her. News from 
America was bad, but he hardly 


Then wise Quakers 


brought another girl ; dark ns ' JaHHsf was "b ii ond , ' an d " j Si t as . ? 
good, Hannah Callowhill made a wise wife and a kind stun- * 
mother for the^chi ldren ,*A la*. 

That's all very well, but w r hot about the Indians? 




N n r ra to r he e just getting to that , Thoru aren't many good human re- 
lations stories in early America* but this is a real love 
ft f fair! 


Even before Penn came to America, his agents met the chiefs 
oi the Ionite -Lent! ape, a very sophisticated tribe. They 
brought a moving letter from Penn, saying "Soon i will come 
to you myself* I desire to be your friend - to live in 
peace with you 11 , The Indians wore suspicious, but they 
waited. Legend claims he met the chiefs at Shackamaxon 
and greeted them in their own language! Their surprise was 
immense, M Wu meet on the broad path of friendship' 1 he began, 
"White men and red men must help each other instead of hurt. 
What helps you helps me. What harms mo hams you.” The 
Indians listened, impressed in spite of themselves. Then 
when the games which marked all large Indian occasions be- 
gan, Penn throw off his co.it and outran and out jumped the 
braves, Their delight and admiration for him started then 
rmd continued long after his death. While other colonies 
fought bloody battles* Pennsylvania was probably tho most 
peaceful spot on eartli - for over 60 years! 

Penn visited the tribes in the forest and entertained them 
m Pcnnsbury* Visitors From England wrote of sitting at 
the governor's table* surrounded by 'savages'. Chiefs came 
for advice and Penn, in turn, would appear at the council 
fire, saying "I have come to learn from you." When the 
colonists buried their old hatreds, but united against 
Penn 1 s small requests* and sent complaints to the crown* the 
Indians wrote ft touching letter to the English King, 

(Quote) ! t < e tV l/WctiueyJ 

At last. Penn was forced to return to London to answer the 
Lius, He made a forty mile voyage up the Schuylkill Kivcr 
to say goodbye to his Indian friends. They looked into his 
i aco and saw death there. When the news finally came of his 
passing, they brought fine beaver skins, sown into a great 
clonk, rmd sent It to Hannah I’onn , "Now that your guide 
and our friend is gone, the winds will blow cold" they 
wrote. The prophecy was true. The Pennsylvania Assembly 
tried to reverse the freedom of religion laws, but "being 
dead yet he spoke". Relationships between Indians and 
settlers worsened*,,,. 
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Narrator 



fCont ' d) 


„t, i Miui.m u-rmory, iron 1 U 

SEE* hl fs E ct1 V? rt VCI 7 small road? The chiefs would not. 

nnereve i the white man comes our people must go"* they 
claimed. James Logan* Long-ago secretary to William Penn 
negged Let no try", All he said to the chiefs was "Penn 
would nave wished it 1 ’* There was silence. Then a confer- 
ence , then the head of the Turtle Clan spoke for the tribe, 
lor his sake we will build a road, si* horsemen wide. We 
will keep it clean and safe as long as there are Indians 
to do so. But wo do it for him, Penn who was our friend." 
That road - the Ridge Pike - runs west in remembrance of 
him. 


(Voice from the audience! Too bad there were not more like him, 
Narrator Yes* he was very special. Few people know that it was 


William Penn whose famous trial confirmed the right of a 
jury to act without intimidation from the court. Still 
fewer know that he designed the first plan for a League 
of Notions. But good men keep coming on...,,. 

Two years after Penn f s death* a boy was bom in a cabin 
on the muddy banks of Rancocas Creek in New Jersey. John 
lVoolman grew up full of promise and full of qdcstions. 
"Why did his prosperous Quaker uncles work so hard and 
worry so much? Could it be that the possession of mills 
and houses and lands , of businesses and ships at sea 
didn't guarantee happiness? .... So John Wool man chose to 
be a tailor. In those days , it was a job which permitted 
him to travel ;snd observe, His f a mu u s Journal tells how 
he visited Quakers owning great plantations in the South, 
and saw with horror and amazement the realities of slav- 
ery. ...By 1750 ho had begun a one-man crusade against the 
owning, buying and selling of human beings. He spoke in 
Friends’ Meetings and in private gatherings until his 
hearers were weary and angry* or both. To moke his stand 
plainer* he refused to wear dyed clothing, since dyeing, 
a dirty, hated job, was all done by slave labor. If 
Friends would not listen, they could look at his white 
suit* whiLc hat* ghj£# shoes; and if this failed, thert 
was always the one-to-one appeal. Yoolman spoke person- 
ally* sensitively to hundreds of slave owners, persuading 
them to Free their slaves. He travelled the boundaries of 
early America and crossed the OL -ean on behalf of tbe 
oppressed blacks, In his lifetime, he saw the Society of 
Friends denounce slave -owning and take a firm stand for 
freedom* the first religious croup in the New tforld to 
so do. 



(Quote) [laJ J 


-■* ^ ‘lii 
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.V arrator 


Wool man was not the first nor the last freedom fighter, 
Elihu Coleman in Nan tucket and Anthony ficiufict, Isaac 
Hopper and a host of others felt impelled by the Inner 
Ligh t to witness against sLavcry and oppression* 


Voice n; the Au dience All your heroes are men* Where were the women? 


barrator 


Right beside the men. Quakerism has pressed for equality of 
color and sox, A statue of Mary Dyer, Quaker heroine, sits 
in front of the State House in Boston, reminding the law- 
makers that freedom of conscience and the right to dissent 
is worth dying for. 3n England, Elizabeth fry, mother of 
nine children and wife of one of England's richest bankers 
invaded Newgate prison. The conditions she saw then sent 
her out with practical plans to change the terrible plight 
first of women prisoners and children and finally of j^ils 
in general - into same tiling more humane. 


(Quote) u A 

Then there was Luc re tin Mott, In this very room she held 
anti -slavery meetings so popular that there was nut enough 
space for the audiences which wished to see this little 
woman with a big cause. 


(Quote) 




L M 


Ques t i on Arc you saying that this place has some history? 


Narrator Of course it has. When nil this was farm land, and the roads 
— had Tuts deep enough to drown n cat in an extra heavy dew, 

f ami lies went to Quaker meetings miles away. A little group 
of friends here n t — thr— Cl n ra c- r s asked for a meeting oe their 
own* One member gave the ground on which this school room 
plus mooting house was built. The year was 1805, and aboli- 
tion was in the air. Quakers have always been great on 
education - coeducation if you please. The first pupils 
who were tnuglFt here went home on fire to free the slaves* 

Some parents objected and withdrew' their children, lae 
infant meeting might have floundered except that a nrominunt 
Philadelphian arrived with a proposal. His family owned a 
handsome lot in the Fashionable new Laurel Hill cemetery, 
but when an old family servant died, or a run- away slave, 
they could not be buried in the nil -white graveyards, rfauld 
Schuylkill Friends Meeting allow its ground to be used as a 
final res ting p In c e far those who had had no rest while 
alive? One member of this meeting recalls having been taken /■£ 
by his mother to see the slave graves in our burying groundy^^ 


x q-.-i -vfiht fabulous Underground Railway, vrhTcb-hoH iee -hendquart - 

tv,..* *a *-*• i?rs at Hth h Chestnut Streets in Phi lado-lphnv ' 
y n c . C1 a ir Jin Olpb e l 'TT big Store, certainly had way-stations which 

Jv* ^ sheltered brave block people running for their lives* ‘ • ’•Z-'-y 
Quaker families risked every tiling they owned, to care tor 
the fugitives* and move them along toward Canada* Today 
nobody knows their niimcs* It was not safe or popular, then 


>nt 
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as now > to stnnd for f rcedom* * . .When the terrible Civil 

" d3 bl«k a SeS V i r ' 8w® kers co ” ti[lucd their concern for helpless 

Li! K- P 1 ?; Kc ex " slavcs ntvc * sot the forty acres and a 
mule which the government had promised. Thousands walked 
the roads, hungry ;md homeless* Others stayed on in the 
wretched cabins in another kind of slave ry called "tan ant 
. jmung" P For two centuries, laws forbade teaching the 
blacks even to react; a slave could have his ears and thumbs 
chopped off for being in possession of an eld blue -back 
speller. With education so desperately needed, Quaker school 
teachers headed South* Along with Congregational ists* 
Baptists and Presbyterians , they set up schools in sheds 
and rickety black churches* 

Qucs t ion Whatever happened to Luc reti a Mutt? 


Narrator She turned to the next job. This time it was for women's 
rights* liven in free America* a woman had no right to own 
her own property, the custody of her own children, or her 
own wages. She could not sign contracts or testify in 
courts of law, along with children, idiots and Chinese. 
Lucre ti a Mott put her head together with another courageous 
woman and resolved to do something about it* Eight years 
later, they called together the first convention on Womans 
Rights* Men were beside themselves with horror. They 
preached from the pulpits* they wrote in the newspapers, 
they orated in Congress "it was against the laws of God 
and nature to grant voting rights to woman 11 * 


Comment 


Narra tor 


(Quote} 

Nevertheless, the movement gathered momentum with liberal 
men and women supporting it. Today a woman can share with 
her husband in life-making decisions. Women of America 
seldom know how much they owe to the little lady* Lueretia 
Mott, and generations of Quaker women behind hex* who took 
responsibility Tor their communities as matter of course. 

Those jI d- timers did okay but I'm interested in the twen- 
tieth century* 

Vou should know about Jane Addoms , ffimkfry founder of the 
Settlement movement* Like Lueretia Mutr and Elizabeth Try, 
she cared for thousands of helpless human beings - immi- 
grants, working women, black Americans at Hull House in 
Chicago, Uuring the troubled war years of 1916 and 1917, 
she began to work for peace* The press and the "best people" 
sneered and threatened, but at the close of the war* she 
was chosen by women from many nations to become the first 
president of the Womens International Longue for Peace and 
Freedom* 



(Quote) 
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varrator '^en the First World War 

ruins and starving ehiiri**»« C ■ ^ towirts lay in 

the Amcricfln Friends He rvirrt C r ie ^i in Members of 

moved in to rehuii ih\ committee newly organized, 
g r v Allied ln t ,r- homes nurse the sick and food the nun* 

volunteers in ^^L ap C 1 ? 1J ^ d the llCroic efforts of these 
thev UirH ce h he I g i um , Poland and Russia, But when 

voSLS?™ lY thG ? Uaker5 would also feed the starving 
in it r L u ^ enemy countries - Gvritiany and Austria - the 
luttry was great. The Quakers quoted the words of Jesus - 

' hurtger t feed him; do good to them that huts? 

> u * lopular opinion endorsed tho harsh penalties against 
bermany . The German people in return resented the blockades 
of tood and desperate poverty growing out of the treaty of 
Versailles, Then camu Hitler, Using the frustrotion of the 
German people , he built the Mari machine * Ground beneath 
the wheels of that machine wore millions of helpless people 
Catholics who resisted Xaii tactics, or Jews who did not 
belong to the "master race". Then it was that American 
Quakers traveled to Berlin to beg for the lives of these 
victims. One Quaker told the story this way: 


"Six black shtrted soldiers with helmets and muskets escort” 
ed us to tile great iron doors of the ominous Gestapo Build- 
ing. We went through seven corridors and then climbed five 
flights of stairs where Hoydrith, the "Hangman" could be 
seen through the window. Ho would decide f but our task was to 
convince the iron-faced mati at the desk to listen to us. 



Nazi Commander: ’Hell Hitler' t S 

Quaker: 'Good Morning, 

Nazi Commander : * What is your business? 1 

Quaker: 'In 19 18 at the end of the First World War, 

Quakers came to Germany during the great blockade and 
fed German children - a million, two hundred thousand 
a day ! He cone today in the same spirit, to heal all 
who Suffer, especially the Jews*, 

Nazi Commander: " Die vcrfluchten Jtulcn ~ the damned Jews 2 
. , *,But wait n moment; you Quakers.,*,! was n child in 
1,0 1 S ; l remember the good white bread; 1 still smell 
it..*, .and the warm cocoa. If it were not for you, I 
would not be alive, You are crazy - the Jews arc not 
human beings but l cannot any ’no 1 to you; 1 will do 
what I can to help you,* 


"He then went with his assistant to speak with lleydrich. 
While we waited we bowed our heads and entered upon a time 
of deep quiet meditation and prayer. Half an hour later, he 
returned . 


Nazi Commander: 'Hei 1 Hitler! Everything you have asked for 
is granted, I shall telegraph tonight to every’ police 
station in Germany that the Quakers arc given full per- 
mission to investigate the suffering of the Jews and to 
bring such relief as is necessary 1 ." 
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LXir workers found a new freedon in making emigration 

?[ f« n !°l!! C 3 t ?*i 0 ? Jewish fl mi lies - a difference between 
1 j T edt ^ f° r many, Hundreds of thous ends trudged the 
roads o: europc. There was a wave of sulci ties, Millions in 
otJicr war- torn lands were uprooted and Quaker centers were 
established in Germany, Holland* Denmark and even Shanghai 
ror the homeless, the needy and the grief-stricken, Quaker 
hostels wore sot up in America, where refugees could start 
to live again, regain their self respect, learn English 
and if necessary - retrain for a useful 1 life in this 
country * 


Hardly had this been started when a cry arose in California 
that the Japanese * American population was a threat to 
American security! A hundred and ton thousand people, two- 
thirds of them American citizens by birth* were torn from 
their communities and shipped out to desert places to 
barbed -wire concentration camps. Their properties were 
seized, their businesses destroyed, and young and old shar- 
ed bow i Idu men t and misery. The Quakers together with the 
Federal Council of Churches took leadership in the resettle- 
ment of these disillusioned families. Alter the second 
World War Quaker engineers and construction workers moved 
into the devastated areas of Italy and Finland* as well as 
France and Germany; later, in India and Pakistan, work 
groups began to clear away the debris and rebuild the homes. 


Choral 

Reatfing 

C^H 



Narrator 


"Wc utterly deny all outwards war and strife, md fightings 
for fi fty cud t uitdor or liny pretense whatever; th-i^ qut 
testimony to the whole world. The Spirit of Christ* by 
which we are guided is not changeable* so as once to comm- 
and us that a thing is evil, and then again * to move us 
into it; and wu arc certain * and testify to the world th.it 
the Spirit of Christ which leads into all truths* will 
never move us to fight against any man with outward weapons, 
neither Tot the kingdom of Christ or for the kindgoms of 
this world, /Therefore we cannot learn we r any more, 

(From a declaration presented to King Charles II, in Ifc&O 
by George Fox and others) . 

For 300 years* Friends have said SOI to war-making* Quakers 
suffered - imprisonment, heavy fines and torture rather than 
participate in military action, 

During the Civil Wnr* Quakers ^living in the South* but 
sympathetic with the slaves, were stabbed, beaten and hung 
up by their thumbs for refusing to fight for the Confed- 
eracy, They steadfastly refused to betray their faith. 

During the World World War Quakers wrote to the White House: 
I'Ne offer our services to our country for any cons true live 
progr^^'. They formed ambulance units which unarwecTj drove 
right into thv firing lines to save lives* but not to take 
lives , Throughout Europe they fad the starving, and recon- 
structed devastated areas. Out of those early efforts or 
conscience ous cbictLors grew the workcamp movement which 
last summer involved over 150,000 young Americans, working 
best do Teenagers from many lands* they built roads, schools 
an A hospitals rn Africa, Asia, Europe and Latin America* 
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Muring the second World War conscientious objectors, many of 
them Quakers, offered themselves as human guinea pigs for 
experiments with typhus, jaundice and even more dangerous 
diseases, Lven more important, many of then served in hos- 
pitals for the men tally ill* They could hardly believe what 
they saw of the hideous conditions. They look careful notes 
and shocking photographs of these conditions, then released 
the story to the press. Their information sparked the ?rc- 
mentions changes which are now being introduced in tnc whole 
Field of mental health. 



Today there are young men who choose prison, rather than 
aid in any manner the Vietnam tragedy. They respect and sym- 
pathize with those who feel led to enter the Amy but they /*. 
themselves choose the way of civil disobedience to anaxe 
their witness against war - clear * 

Because of the brave stand of thousands of Quakers, MennonV - sf 
ites, and other peace groups more and more young people 
are recognizing that to love and to serve their country, 
there are ways other than war. Added to them now are .nil 
ions of Americans, young and old, who understand that os 
conflicts continue in a shrinking world and weapons increase, 
our task of peace making becomes more urgent- It is diffi- 
cult but not impossible to create the conditions tor world 
peace, This is a spiritual challenge. For peace is more than 
the abolition of war; peace is world law with love, justice 
and freedom. 


(Quote mK"J 

If peace is to com*. -anting nations, it must also come on the 
local level* From' the very first nonviolent battle waged by 
Martin luthdr King in 1<155 in Montgomery, Alabama, through 
the pfEVenfc upheavals in cities large and small, Quakers 
have struggled for civil rights. In the field oi equal opp- 
dr t unity , pquaJ housing and eqii^il education Qtiakcrs work 
shoulder to shoulder with black leaders. In big city ghettos 
like Himtua in Philadelphia, Quakers are living and giving 
and getting in return more than they have given! Out in 
Iowa little old Quaker ladies are collecting tons of food 
,md clothing for destitute share croppers. Then, riding the 
trucks hundred of miles into Mississippi to help sot up 
sewing cooperatives* Buffalo Quakers tried a new kind of 
peace "making. They brought black gangs and city policemen 
together for role playing. The policemen played the part oi 
the angry kids, the boys became policemen for an hour. The 
police commissioner was so deeply impressed at the changed 
attitudes of both groups that he begged the Quakers to 
arrange similar programs in police headquarters. Other peace 
making experiments include Rachel Mavis DuBois 1, famous group 
conversations, which arc changing the attitudes of suburban 
women in the North and in the deep South. 


Comment Sister, this sounds pro tty far out to me, with all this stuff 
about race and peace. Why stir up trouble? Maybe you * re a 
bunch of ropiiuip*? 

•v** f* A ^i*if 
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Ndrrator 


Communists we arc not . Wo simply claim to follow Jesus # 
wnosc commandment was love. Once, when his friends were 
l> i ought to court for following their Light* the judge was 
told: "these are they that turn the world upside down". 

The sad truth is, that too many Quakers forget their testi- 
monies of simplicity* compassion and truth. Their Lives 
hardly seem to differ from that of their neighbors* who 
claim to have no religion. Although we have told some brave 
tales today* there were dry and dark times in Quaker his- 
tory* but again and again Quakers were moved by their Inner 
Light and the way opened to do something new and needed. 
That is what is happening right here. 
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is century the Quaker com- 
■sold* the city of Phoenix- 
villc stretched out and a round fj9 30 ■ even the Meeting for 
Worship ceased. Once a year Friends gathered inside the tiny 
building* met in silence* talked about the past and went ^ 
away again. About 49 J8; Donald and Margaret baker and their’ 
young family deeidcdhTo do something about the empty build- 
ing, They opened the doors, dusted off the ancient benches 
and gathered together a few friends. Schuylkill Meeting was 
reborn. Since then members of the small congregation have 
taken part in exciting adventures of the spirit* often in 
Philadelphia or trouble spots much further off, 3ut in 
times like this, even liny groups must do things together 
that will let their corporate light shine in a dark and 
puzzled world. Last September work crews began; running 
water was brought into the ancient building* a washroom was 
built and a kitchen was added (never underestimate the power 
of fresh coffee and hot homemade bread to bring people to- 
gether ») The schoolroom which had begun in a blaze of 
freedom fighting was painted and cushioned and carpeted and 
made ready for new conquests. The old chunk stove was 
filled wit h wood an d around its bright fire folks are gath- 
ering, is open four days a week and on Sunday 

and is sTafTcet by a husband and wife team. Already a series 
of projects* which speak to today’s big questions are launch- 
ed . Scientists and engineers meet here to inform themselves 
and then tell you and me about the dangers to life and en- 
vironment in our fast moving technology. Teenagers gather 
to rap about life and how to live it adventurously. For 
1 8 -year olds who want to serve their country in mere cre- 
ative ways than killing* there is draft counseling service. 
Other out re aches into the field of black-white relations 
are on their way. The woman homemakers group and our men 
plan simple services to our neighbors like benches and 
tables for hot weather comfort .. .We believe that in times 
like this everyone must help a nd every one can make a diffe- 
rence. Pe r hans fffiiakc^ t f bmkrJ might help you to use your 
ents in some place where you are really needed. ’’Hut 
unless the Lord builds the house* they labor in vain who 
build it 11 *,., At the heart of all this is the Inward 
which we seek in silence in our Meetings for Worship 
great American poet, John Croon leaf Whittier used to 
this pi ace and sit right there. As we close this glimpse of 
the past and present and ToolTin faith toward the future, 
let us sing together the hymn which he wrote and share the 

silence of which he speaks, flic nr Lord and Father of Mankind) 
£N i trtliLi, fufdi ,ia Jfc - ,* H 5 d n -+ 
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Friends and Their Friends 
Around the World 



Schuylkill Meeting Friends In plain and fancy dress. 


Schuylkill Friends Look 
Back and Ahead 

by Marjorie Penney Pasehkis 

SCHUYLKILL FRIENDS MEETING was es- 
tablished in 1807, when abolilion was 
in the air. Fiery freedom fighters, like 
Elijah Pennypacker and the Lewis sis- 
ters, were members. Forty fugitives in 
a single week were fed and sheltered 
in their home and passed on to safety 
via the North Star route. 

Lucretia Mott spoke from the facing 
benches. John Greenleaf Whittier sat — 
second row, first seat— -at many a meet- 
ing for worship. Slaves whose bodies 
could not rest in the Jim Crow Phila- 
delphia cemeteries lie beneath the old 
oaks in our burying ground. 

The rural population was decreasing 
by the end of the Civil War. The sled 
mills of Phoenixville and the factories 
of Spring City and Roversford grew. 

Early in the nineteen hundreds, the 
Meeting was laid down. It was reopened 
in 1938, and the group now includes 
about thirty adults. 

Victor Pasehkis and I this last Sep- 
tember volunteered to help open in 
the Meetinghouse a people-serving cen- 
ter. The Meeting agreed to sponsor it, 
and the work began at once. 

The old building needed paint and a 


number of improvements. Meeting 
members and attenders worked hard. 

The real job had begun before the 
paint was dry. First came a teenage rap 
session; next, a draft-counseling service 
for young men in the communities up 
and down the Schuylkill Valley. Then 
Victor called together scientists and 
engineers concerned about the dangers 
of accelerating technology. Through 
sludy and discussion, they are prepar- 
ing themselves to inform businessmen, 
churches, schools, and civic groups 
about the danger to man and his en- 
vironment from misuse. 

There developed a growing outreach 
into ihe needs of the black community. 
A course in Negro history and a series 
of relevant films are planned. 

With some programs initiated, Like 
the hero of the Gospels we felt moved 
to announce our mission to our friends 
and neighbors — but how? We wanted 
to say to them — and even more to our- 
selves: "Here were Quakers, yesterday, 
and here we are today- — dissenters, 
searchers for the will of God, moved 
by the assurance of His spirit in all 
men, and so, engaged in witnessing for 
peace, for freedom, for Jove-in-action.” 

One good way, wc decided, was to 
prepare a dramatic presentation based 
on Quaker history and the history of 
Schuylkill Meeting, and arrange exhibits 


of Indian relics and “Quaker antiques. 17 
We would invite all our neighbors and 
friends, and we would have a pleasant, 
meaningful time together. 

Cold, slow rain spoiled our outdoor 
plans for the big day but did not dis- 
courage our audience. In a play entitled 
"The Time is Now,” narrators and folk- 
singers told the stories of George Fox, 
William Penn, John Woolman, and 
others. Critics, carefully planted in the 
audience, asked questions. Events from 
Quakerism of different eras were dram- 
atized. A climactic moment was the 
choral reading by Schuylkill Friends of 
the 1660 declaration on war and strife 
presented to King Charles by George 
Fox and other Friends. 

The response to our effort was en- 
couraging. Quakers in and out of the 
Meeting said they had rediscovered 
their heritage. Several who had at- 
tended our meetings for worship previ- 
ously said they were thinking of apply- 
ing for membership. 

Schuylkill Friends are convinced that, 
in the words of Dag Hammerskjold, 
“You have not done enough, you have 
never done enough so long as it is pos- 
sible that you have something of value 
to contribute,” The time is now. We 
have no other, and we embrace it and 
its demands with joy, 

(Marjorie Penney Pasehkis was 
founder and for thirty-Seven years di- 
rector of Fellowship House in Philadel- 
phia. She is a member of Schuylkill 
Friends Meeting and wrote "The Time 
is Now.”) 


Ablagtoa Friends School 

DANIEL D. TEST, jr. is now development 
director in Abington Friends School. He 
is initiating new programs of deferred 
and capital giving to meet the school's 
growing financial needs. 

Daniel Test retired as headmaster of 
Westiown School after eighteen years of 
service. He is on the boards of man- 
agers of Friends Journal and Haverford 
College and is a trustee of The Baldwin 
School. 


Belief for Cambodia 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

has authorized the purchase and ship- 
ment to Cambodia of up to five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of emergency medi- 
cal supplies, medicines, and drugs for 
the relief of Vietnamese detainees and 
Cambodian civilians. 

Edward Snyder, on leave from 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, was in Cambodia in May to in- 
vestigate the situation. 
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